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Ileport on the Infant Industrial Schools of Tuscany. By Signor 
Enrico Mayer, of Milan. 

[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Cork, Aug. 2\st, 1843.] 

The first infant schools, or, as they are there called, asylums, established 
in Tuscany, were opened simultaneously in Leghorn and Pisa in 1833. 
A third was soon after opened in Florence, and the example then was 
generally followed. They are supported wholly by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and consequently their increase soon reached its furthest limit. 
There are now twenty of those infant schools, with 2000 children. The 
annual expenditure comes to about 1/. sterling a child, house rent, 
servant's wages, teacher's salary, and soup, being all included. The 
management of these schools generally rests with committees of ladies, 
who take by turn the duty of inspection : the remarks written in the 
inspectors' book become the subject of deliberation at the monthly 
meetings of the committee. The infant asylums of Tuscany are intended 
for the poor, and are entirely gratuitous. They are generally divided 
into two classes, having each a separate room, and a separate mistress. 
The first class contains children from eighteen months or two years to 
four or five years old. The second class contains children from four 
or five to seven or eight. A play-ground is attached to every asylum, 
and the children perform easy gymnastic exercises, which, however, 
do not interfere with their own choice of amusements. The introduc- 
tion of manual works in the infant asylums in Italy, constitutes one 
of the chief differences between them and similar institutions in France 
or England, and experiments are now making to continue the habits 
of early industry thus acquired, by procuring some work in the primary 
schools. A committee of tradesmen and artisans forms part of the 
society for infant schools at Florence, and they are to provide the chil- 
dren with some easy work, and facilitate afterwards their being employed 
in the exercise of different arts and trades. Linear drawing and the 
rudiments of geometry and mechanics are taught in the superior classes, 
but confining the instruction to that which can be of use in the exercise 
of every mechanical profession, without taking any one particularly in 
view. It is anxiously desired that the manual work of the children 
should be of a nature to be carried on individually, so that the social 
element of family life should continue undisturbed among them, and 
the infant population should be preserved as long as possible from the 
infection of factories. Instruction is much less than education the 
object of these infant asylums; these are made as much as possible 
conducive to moral training, and this by the most simple and gentle 
means of a maternal guidance. In the school room the children pass 
through a series of exercises calculated to develope their mental and 
bodily faculties without tiring them. They are never kept sitting for 
more than a quarter of an hour at a time. The religious instruction 
of the children is directed by the curate of the parish in which the 
asylum is established. The mistresses of the asylums keep a journal, 
in which the moral history of the institution may be said to be 
contained, and from which a number of most interesting facts have been 
extracted, elucidating the workings of human intelligence and human 
affection, at an age which has not, until now, been sufficiently studied 
by the moral philosopher. Though the Tuscan infant asylums are of 
so recent a date, yet their effects are already, and in a remarkable 
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degree, perceptible. The improvement in the health of the children 
received in the Tuscan asylums, is a most striking fact. The study of 
this fact on the part of our medical committees, has led to most im- 
portant observations, not only with respect to the infants themselves, but 
extended to their families, and indeed to the whole of the poor population 
of our towns, apd to the various districts of the towns themselves. The 
cases of death in our asylums is between 2 and 3 per cent., whilst the 
general mortality of children between two and six is in Florence 16 per 
cent. The same results have been observed in Lombardy, where 
infant asylums are more numerous than in Tuscany. A thorough 
reform of every system of education, going through every species of 
schools, will be necessary, in order to put them on a par with the 
high educational character of our infant schools. The moral results, 
likewise, are not confined to the infants themselves, but are extended 
to their families. A great proportion of the children received at the 
infant asylums in Florence, are found to come from the Foundling 
Hospital ; indeed, out of 600 children four hundred belong to that 
class, They are children whose parents were forced by extreme destitu- 
tion to abandon them ; but as soon as our infant asylums were known 
to exist, parental affection resumed its rights in the hearts of those 
hundreds of parents, and a dishonouring brand was wiped away from 
the head of those hundreds of children, who found again the joy of their 
family, and were restored to their name and their civil condition. In 
the three years anterior to the opening of the infant asylums, the average 
number of children taken out of the Foundling Hospital was 176 ; but 
in 1833, when the asylums were first established, the number withdrawn 
was 214, and in 1837 it increased to 404. Few facts more pregnant 
than this with important consequences, have ever been brought to light 
in the moral statistics of any country. The author, jn conclusion, 
pointed out the superior efficacy of the elevating and kindly treatment 
of men above the harsh and repressive, "Who," he observes, "has 
not seen, in the bad direction of public instruction, or in the mismanage- 
ment of public charities, a necessity for the increase of coercive institu- 
tions, which yet prove insufficient for the repression of crime; and 
has not learned to conclude that there may be a system of instruction, 
which teaches no virtue, a system of charity which relieves no misery, 
and a system of punishment which puts a stop to no crime?" 

Second Report of the Committee of the Statistical Society of London 
on Hospital Statistics, 

In December, 1840, a committee was appointed by the Council of the 
Statistical Society " to consider the best means of obtaining periodical 
enumerations of the patients in the London Hospitals." The first step 
which the Committee tqok, on entering upon its duties, was to obtain an 
enumeration of the patients and other persons resident in the various 
hospitals of the metropolis during the first week of January, 1842. The 
results of this first enumeration, together with other tables of interest, 
will be found in the fifth volume of the Journal of the Statistical Society, 
p. 168. A second enumeration was made on the 9th of January, 1843, 
and returns were obtained from all the general hospitals. 

The number of patients in these hospitals at the date of the second 
enumeration is shown in the following Table. 



